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THE LATE MR ABERNETHY. 





Tue death of this eminent surgeon, and preacher of dietetics, will 
perhaps give a new interest to a remark or so upon his “system,” 
as it has been called, and his strange mode of enforcing it; and per- 
haps a’reader, here and there, may take it into his head to benefit 
hinself by reflecting on what we say : for as to the effect of maxims 
of health and diet upon people in general, men of sense not except- 
ed, we believe that they are of little avail. The better physical 
condition of society must be produced, like the moral and intellec- 
tual, by those great changes in opinion and government, which include 
the whole well-being of man. ‘The best thing to be done for weak 
wills and weak stomachs, is to invigorate the body politic, to lessen 
the indigestion of taxes, and diminish those cares in the lump, which 
drive the community upon false comforts, and make them think life, 
at its best, a bad thing, the general good of which it is hardly 
worth while to consult, at the expense of a present relief. The Dis- 
solution of Parliament will have done more for the eventual dissipa- 
tion of bad humours, bodily as well as mental, than all the medical 
treatises written for the last thirty years. 

Mr Abernethy, who in spite of his exhortations to others, has 
been described as having a person evidently influenced by good 
living, and whose temper undoubtedly seemed as if it had been exaspe- 
rated by it, had got hold of a fine maxim forthe regulation of health; 
but unfortunately he thought it either politic, or witty, or wise, or 
an allowable indulgence of his spleen, to get angry with the people 
who came to consult him. He resented their follies, as if they had been 
bound to be wiser than he. Now if they had been wiser, they would 
not have needed him ; and as they were not, he made a foolish mis- 
take, in supposing that his brusquerie could have an effect upon 
them beyond the moment, or induce them to abide by his doctrines 
through the thick of all their temptations to desert them, purely be- 
cause one morning he had given them a disagreeable “set down.” 
He should have recollected the old story of the sun and the wind. 
If any medical adviser can obtain a lasting influence upon his 
patients, it is only by evincing the bland wisdom of those that have 
made his profession illustrious; by shewing them that he can 
excuse their weaknesses as well as his own; and by making 
urbanity, advice, and all cheerfulhelps to a cure, go together. 
It appears to us, that if we were a physician, and had address 
and skill enough to do it, we would endeavour to render ourselves so 
acceptable to the patient, (not at the expense of any truth, for that 
never does good, but by so putting the truth as to make it do no 
harm), that they would be willing to oblige us as a friend: we 
would then request them to pursue such and such a system (the 
easiest possible) for a few days, out of consideration to both 
parties; and during those days we would make it a sine-gud-non, 
that they should take every pleasure within the range oftheir means 
and compatible with their case. If anything could help us on to 
another few days, this probably would do it; these might produce 
more; and thus by consulting a mutual humanity, and bringing as 
many circumstances to bear upon the case as possible, our friend 
might stand a chance, (for at the best it can be no better), of laying 
the foundation of that most difficult of all things to superinduce, 
—a new habit. At any rate, this would be better than the short- 
sighted roughness of the snubbing and frightening system, which 
generally supposes quite as much the vanity in the inflictor, as 
folly in the patient, and that vanity one of the most repulsive 
sort. 

Uudoubtedly it must be provoking enough, especially to a man 
of irritable temper, to have a parcel of weak people coming before 
him, detailing their nauseous symptoms, and more nauseous manage- 
ment ;—to have this man telling you that he “can’t do” without 
eating like a hog, and another enumerating the loathsome means he 
takes to counteract it; but as we said before, if these people had 
been wiser, they need not have sought Mr Abernethy; and when 
they saw before them an irritable man, not without a certain personal 








burliness of his own, and other symptoms of a vitiated biliary 
secretion, they might if they pleased, have given him advice for ad- 
vice, and said, “ Physician, heal thyself” It so happened, (and 
oftener, no doubt, than transpired), that much cleverer men than 
Mr Abernethy, who had suffered under 


“—Poor humanity’s afflicted will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless ¢’other slice,” 
did him the honour to go and consult him. The late Mr Hazlitt 
did, for one. Mr Hazlitt’s first approaches to anybody had an ap- 
pearance of excessive timidity and diffidence. The unlucky medical 
man presumed upon this, and having given his lecture with more 
than the usual quantum of scorn and superiority, received such a 
burst of admonition and dissection in return, as can only be con- 
ceived by those, who knew how well Mr Hazlitt could utter his 
indignation, and how terribly anatomize a man’s character on the 
spot. We have seen a paper drawn up by another gentleman, who 
paid a visit to Mr Abernethy, recording his opinion of him with 
contemptuous eloquence. 

What rendered the manners of this otherwise able man the more 
offensive, was, that after all, he had got hold of nothing new in his 
maxims. There was nothing in them to give him a right to lord it 
over other people as a parcel of fools; and if there had been, he 
would have been the last to do it. Such was not the style of those 
illustrious and amiable men, from Hippocrates down to Garth and 
our own times, who came away from sick rvoms and the sight of 
human suffering with a wisdom perfected by tenderness, and who 
justly endeared the profession in the eyes of the poets and philoso- 
phers, of whose graces they partook. Mr Abernethy’s system was 
as old and as well known as the word Temperance; though it is 
unfortunately too true, that it did not the less need inculcation. 
The doctrine, and the contempt of it, and the beauty of following 
it, have been finely summed up by Milton in the eleventh book of 
the ‘ Paradise Lost.’—The Angel Michael says to Adam, 


“ Many shapes 
Of Death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all dismal; yet to sense 
More terrible at the entrance, than within. 
Some, as thou saw’st, by violent stroke shall die ; 
By fire, flood, famine; by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth shall bring 
Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear.” 


Then comes the tremendous picture of the Lazar House, in the 
course of a melancholy dialogue on which Adam says to the 
Angel— 

“ But is there yet no other way, besides 

These painful passages, how we may come 

To death, and mix with our connatural dust ? 

There is, said Michael, if thou well observe 

The rule of Not too much; by temperance taught 

In what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeking from thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight ; 

Till many years over thy head return : 

So may’st thou live ; till like ripe fruit, thou drop 

Into thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 

Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d; for death mature.” 


The golden rule of Not too much, it seems easy enough to 
observe, while we read it on paper; but the spasms, the dropsies, 
the asthmas, and joint-racking rheums, the melancholies and 
the madnesses, of which Milton speaks as the consequence of its 
violation, and the fact which he mentions of its having killed more 
human beings than war, flood, fire, or famine, shew what a hard 
thing it has been for the world to practise this “ true and easy 
method.” We see no reason to believe, that as the world improves 
in other matters, it may not improve in this; and we believe it will : 
but meanwhile, a physician, to do justice to his profession and his 
patients, should at least understand the first business of a philoso- 
pher with regard to his treatment of other people, and begin his 
task with a, modest consideration for their weaknesses. Many a 
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person feels himself tied and bound in the chain of intemperance, 
who would willingly get rid of it. Some want the courage to 
endure the sensations brought on by the first steps of reformation. 
Others have cares that tempt them to the excess: the melancholy 
feelings resulting from the short pleasure produced by it, tempt 
them to its renewal; and thus, with greater or less excuses, people 
fall into a round of error, of which they are often as sensible 
as anybody, and a harsh treatment of which may produce in them 
nothing but a return of the contempt. The only inexcusable patients 
are those, who allowing themselves every indulgence and every 
impatient remedy within their reach, are quick to impute error 
to others, or to be violent with what errors they see; and 
even they have the excuse of folly. In short, petimus damus- 
que vicissim: we must give and take: we must allow others 
their excuses, if we would have our own; and as it is on this 
ground of kindness that we can alone hope to effect any 
good, or ought to effect it, so we are aware of no good, that may 
not be hoped for in beginning upon such a principle. The doctor, 
if he is wise, will begin not only with telling his dyspeptic patient 
the causes of his complaint, but with insinuating the excuses he 
may have had for giving way to them, and how far he may have 
known them from his own experience. The patient will then be 
tempted to say to himself, “ Here is a man of sense, without 
pride, without narrowness, who has no wish to thrust himself and 
his superiority down my throat ; who has felt as I do; who begins 
to make me think that what I considered impossible, is feasible ; 
and who absolutely gives me an additional reason for trying it, in 
the pleasure of agreeing with him.” 

We have seen, in several instances, the good effects resulting from 
treatment of this kind; but we never yet knew any good come, or 
any good that ought to come, out of ignorant assumptions and vio- 
lent attempts at enforcement ; for if it had, evil would have assumed 
the right of dictating to good itself. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





CALVUS. 


Bald mortal! thou dost ape the skeleton 

That satirises man and all his doings, 

From every open’d grave ; and shouldst seem one, 
But for the glow-worm which is in thine eyes, 
And certain airs that from thy lips arise : 

Why, now to see thee at thine amorous cooings, 
Or gravely preaching immortality, 

To which thy living death’s-head gives the lie, 
Would make the shadow that all life receiveth 
Shake his dim sides with horrible derision : 

Tell us, old Calvus! what about thee cleaveth, 

To make distinction still between the vision 

Of a death’s-head and thine? Get thee false hair, 
For thy sole privilege to upper air. ow.° 


ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 


I’ve got my wig :—and now thou rash Hirsutus, 
Crinitus, Whiskerandos, Ogre, Bear, 

Or whatsoever title please thine hair, 

Why vex the bald? Why loveless thus repute us ? 
Sweet Shakspeare, omni nectare imbutus, 

Was bald; and he, the wise beyond compare, 
Socrates, teacher of the young and fair ; 

And Cesar, victim of a natural Brutus! 

Fresh is the bald man’s head ; for love so apt, 

That England’s gallants, in her wittiest time, 

In voluntary baldness, velvet-capp’d, 

Through reams of letters urg’d their amorous rhyme : 
Then issued forth, peruk’d; and o’er their shoulders 
From ev’ry curl shook loves at all the fair beholders. 


CALVIULTOR. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


A SLIGHT SKETCH OF THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF 
ASLAN-GHERAI, 

In the delightful regions of Circassia, till lately peopled by differ- 
ent tribes, who were all ruled by their respective chiefs, Mouradin 
Bey had by his personal bravery and by his extortions, acquired a 
power which made him the dread of his own vassals, and the terror 
of his neighbours. But in spite of the hatred he inspired, he was 
caressed and courted by most of the surrounding chiefs. He was 
possessed of immense wealth, and of a daughter who was an only 
child, and whose virtues, accomplishments, and expectations, made 
her an object in every respect worthy of the homage which many a 
powerful suitor was anxious to pay her. Mouradin was proud of 
his daughter’s accomplishments, and loved to make an ostentatious 
display of them in festivals, to which he invited the princes and war- 
riors who claimed the honour of aspiring to the hand of the fair 
Alkazia. As the women in Circassia are in far less restraint than 
in other parts of the East, and show themselves unveiled at the 
places of public worship and amusement, Alkazia was frequently 
allowed to preside at the public games in her father’s palace, where 
strength and address were displayed in darting the javelin, managing 
the lance, drawing the bow, foot-racing, and equestrian exercises of 
various kinds. Among those who most distinguished themselves by 
their expertness on similar occasions, and who more eagerly sought 
to make themselves worthy of Alkazia’s notice, was the young 
Aslan-Gherai. He was a descendant of the sovereigns of the Crimea, 
and though hardly yet in his twentieth year, had gained considerable 
repute for his personal bravery, and his entire fitness in the Circas- 
sian art of war. Alkazia had frequently awarded to him the prize at 
these gymnastic exercises, and her heart became at last the recompense 
that she was most anxious to bestow on the valorous youth. Their 
eyes soon revealed their sentiments to each other, and Aslan-Gherai, 
though poor and powerless, resolved to solicit the bey’s permission to 
their union. Accordingly, he presented himself before Mouradin, 
at a moment when the bey was discussing the plan of an expedition 
which promised an abundant booty. Not doubting but Aslan had 
come to offer his services, he told him at once that he should con- 
sider success infallible when having the assistance of so distinguished 
a warrior. “I come,” said Aslan, “ first to solicit the hand of her 
whom I love, and on whose affections I rely. Though bereft of 
my domains, I am still the rightful descendant of a sovereign 
house, and IT trust to my sword for the future achievement of 
honours which shall make up for what the fate of arms has deprived 
other members of my family. It is your daughter’s hand I ask.” 
“ My daughter’s hand!” exclaimed Mouradin; “my surprise is 
equal to my wrath! Knowest thou not that the most powerful 
princes of Circassia would give half of their treasures to obtain 
only the hope of such an alliance ?—and thou, whose only patri- 
mony is his arms and his horse, an outcast on the wide world, 
darest to ask the preference of the most powerful of the land !— 
Gio, my poor boy; I pardon thy audacity because I esteem thy 
virtues; but if I learn that my daughter shall, after my will has 
been made known to her, give you the smallest encouragement 
to think of her, depend upon it I bestow her upon the very man 
who brings me the information !” 

His hopes thus blasted, and seeing nothing but humiliation and 
misery reserved for him in that land, Aslan-Gherai resolved to leave 
it; but, if possible, to induce Alkazia to accompany him. The fair 
Circassian could not bear the thoughts of being deserted by her lover; 
and well aware of the inflexibility of her father’s resolves, she 
yielded to Aslan’s entreaties. Both mounted on the same steed, 
and favoured by the darkness of the night, they made the best of 
their way towards the Kuban, the western banks of which were 
occupied by Russian troops. Their flight, however, had been soon 
discovered, and hardly had they, by day-break, reached the borders 
of that river, when a party of some riders in pursuit, overtook them. 
To surrender quietly was a thought which could not enter the 
daring mind of Aslan-Gherai. He therefore got off his horse, con- 
cealed Alkazia in a thicket, mounted again, and rushed upon the 
pursuers with so much impetuosity, that after cutting down several 
of them, the others turned about, and proceeded to join the more 
numerous body of the guards who had been despatched as a reserve 
in the pursuit. Nothing was now left but to dash into the deep 
and rapid waters of the Kuban. Aslan fastened Alkazia on his 
horse, and then taking the bridle in his hand, they plunged reso- 
lutely into the stream, and fortunately succeeded in reaching safely 
the — banks. On this side of the river, guarded by the 
Cossacks of the Black Sea, they were in safety. Some of these had 





witnessed the bravery displayed by Aslan, and were willing to 
afford every assistance in their power in protecting him and his 
charge against any further danger. He desired them to conduct 
him to their General. They brought him before the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, who commanded in chief the Russian forces employed ayainst 
the Circassians, Aslan stated his case to the Duke, claimed his pro- 
tection, and requested to be allowed to enter the Russian service, that 
he might be enabled to avenge his wrongs. His request was acceded 





to, and from that moment Aslan-Gherai became one of the Circas- 
| sians’ most formidable foes. Abundance of opportunities offered 
themselves during the campaign, wherein his services were highly 
‘useful. He led the Russians through the intricate passes of the 
Caucasus, and greatly distinguished himself at the storming of 
‘Anappa. At the close of that campaign the Emperor, at the 
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recommendation of the Duke de Richelieu, rewarded his bravery by 
conferring on him the cross of St George and a medallion of honour. 
In the campaign of 1810, against the Circassians, Aslan-Gherai dis- 
played so much intrepidity and valour, that he carried terror among 
the enemy, who fled at the mere cry that Aslan-Gherai was coming. 
He was chiefly instrumental in the taking of a fortress of Sougiouk- 
Kallay, on which occasion, besides being promoted to the rank of 
a general, he received from the Emperor the gift of a sword, the 
hilt of which was mounted in brilliants, and bore this inscription— 
“ Reward for Valour.” 

The Circassian tribes most obnoxious to the Russians having 
been subdued, Aslan-Gherai retired to the spot he had selected for 
his Alkasia’s residence during his absence in the field, to enjoy some 
repose. This, however, was not very long allowed him. In the | 
autumn of 1811 the Chapricks, one of the most remote but most 
turbulent tribes of Circassia, having again broken out into open | 
hostility against Russia, troops were sent against them, and Aslan- | 
Gherai was desired to take a command in the expedition. He did 
so, and on one occasion having, according to his usual practice, 
suffered himself to be carried away by his impetuosity, he rushed 
alone into the ranks of the enemy, where he received several mortal 
wounds. His detachment followed close at his heels, and forcing 
the Circassians to give way, picked up Aslan, who was not yet quite 
dead. He desired those who carried him off the field of battle to 
take him to the tent of General Roudzievitz, the commander-in- 
chief, to whose care he fervently recommended his wife Alkasia, 
and in whose presence he soon after breathed his last, being then 
only in the twenty-fourth year of his age. Poor Alkasia’s grief 
was unspeakable; she has never recovered from it, nor does she 
wish it ever to change. She lives retired at Sevastopol, in the 
Crimea. In the garden of her house the remains of her husband 
are deposited, and she waits with impatience for the time when she 
may be taken to lie by them for ever.—Journal of a Nobleman- 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Cuixess Winpows.—The Chinese use oyster-shells made very 
thin as a substitute for glass in the windows of their houses, and 
of some of their imperial barks.— Notes to Hau Kiou Choaan. 


Tue Pores.—The Atheneum (a paper with which we have but 
lately had the pleasure of becoming acquainted, and which is by far 
the best journal of the kind) says, in presenting its readers with an 
interesting original article on “ Russia and Poland,” that “ the suc- 
cess of the Poles has astonished all our politicians.” We know not | 
whether we may come under the head of the class of persons here 
mentioned, though we have fought hard in our time for the good 
cause; but we are somewhat proud of having said, from the first, 
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that the Poles would succeed ; and, accordingly, cannot help putting 
in our plea thereupon. 


Sie Water Scort.—It is with regret amounting almost to | 
personal sorrow, that we announce the probability of the approach- 
ing departure of one of the greatest and most amiable men of the | 
age—a man whom we know but by his fame, which has come unto | 
all, and by his works, which have for many years lightened and | 
cheared the hours of languor and of leisure, wherever genius was | 
esteemed or its labours relished. Sir Walter Scott, our Edinburgh 
letters inform us, lies on a bed of mortal sickness. The excellent 
baronet had a shock of apoplexy on the night of the 19th. Mr 
Cadell, Sir Walter’s publisher, and Dr Abercromby, had left Edin- 
burgh in haste for Abbotsford. It is said thac Sir Walter had a 
presentiment of the coming stroke ; and that he was led to anticipate 
It, not more from what he himself felt, than from the fact that his 
father and others of his family had suffered from the same disease. 
—Spectator. It gives us great pleasure to state, that the account 
of Sir W. Scott’s health in the above paragraph is partially incorrect. 
It is true that the distinguished man, who has given so much delight 
to the world by the creations of his genius, has been lately suffering 
from illness, but we have been assured that his malady is not of a 
nature to create alarm among his friends. Dr Abercromby has 
been to Abbotsford, but has written tranquillizing accounts of Sir 
Walter to his friends.— Times. It is hoped that the Tatler need 
not add, how heartily it sympathizes with the pleasure expressed at 


this better news of the great novelist, who is destined to delight 
countless ages. 


Etienne Henrt Menun.—When Mehul the composer was 
sixteen years of age, he visited Paris, and was taken by a friend to 
the rehearsal of Gluck’s Jphigenie en Tauride. He had no money, 
and being very desirous to witness the performance, which was to 
take place on the following day, he determined to conceal himself 
in the boxes till then. He was discovered, and turned out; but 
the attempt came to the ears of Gluck, who gave him a ticket of 
admission, invited him to his house, and became his friend. He 
devoted himself earnestly to dramatic composition, and having 
undertaken to compose au opera, in which he found his progress 
continually interrupted by calls, invitations, and engagements of 
various kinds, he actually entreated the Superintendent of the 
Police to confine him in the Bastile till he had finished it. The 
indulgence, however, was denied him. Mehul was the intimate 
friend of Cherubini, and lost the place of Muitre de Chapelle to 
Napoleon, which was offered to him on the death of Paiesello, by 





begging permission to share it with him.—From the Harmonicon. 


An ORDINANCE RESPECTING AIx-LA-CHAPEILE.—The city having 
from time immemorial derived great benefit from a gambling-house, 
we, in our parental goodness, permit it to be opened from May to 
August, the months that foreigners generally resort to the city, for 
the benefit of the waters ; but this indulgence is not to have any 
bad effect on the morals of the citizens, and the police are to turn 
out everybody whom they suspect not to be able to afford to lose 
money.—FREDERICK. 


Viovent Dearus or Intustriovus Writers oF ANTIQUITY.— 
By a strange fatality, a great proportion of the illustrious writers of 
antiquity were prematurely cut off from existence. Euripides and 
Heraclitus were torn to pieces by dogs. Theocritus ended his 
ocles was lost in the crater of Mount 


Etna. Hesiod was murdered by his secret enemies. Archilocus 


|and Ibycus, by banditti, Sappho threw himself from a precipice. 


ZEschylus perished by the fall of a tortoise from the claws of an 
eagle. Anacreon (as might have been expected) owed his death to 
the juice of the vine. Cratinus and Terence experienced the same 
fate with Menander, who was drowned. Seneca and Lucan were 
condemned to death by a tyrant, cut their veins, and died repeating 
their own verses; and Petronius Arbiter met a similar catastrophe. 
Lucretius, it is said, wrote under the dominion of a philtre admi- 
nistered by his mistress, and destroyed himself from its effects. 
Poison, though swallowed under very different circumstances, cut 
short both the days of Socrates and Demosthenes ; and Cicero fell 
under the proscription of the triumvirates. It is truly wonderful 
that so many men, the professed votaries of peace and retirement, 
should have met with fates so widely different from that to which 
the common casualties of life should seem to expose them,— 
Philemon died of laughter. Entering a room to eat figs, he found 
an ass leisurely devouring them one by one; to complete the 
repast, he ordered a slave to present a goblet of wine to his long- 
eared guest. The ridiculous effect provoked so violent a fit of 
laughter, that he was suffocated in the struggle—Blund’s Greek 
Anthology. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lang.—William Tell—Perfection—And the Ice Witch. 
Covent Garven.—The Maid of Honour—The Omnibus—And Neuha’s Cave. 











Queen’s THEATRE. 
We are at a loss what to say to the new “Comedietta’”’ in three 
acts, with “ melodies by the author,” which was produced here last 
night, called The Times. We admire the goodnature of modern 


audiences; it was never more admirably evinced than last night; 


and the more admirable, the more our admiration is bound to in- 
crease, and our criticism to be modest in proportion. Surely no 
author was ever luckier. Here was a production, the greatest part 
of which could only have been heard with patience; the plot was 
meagre and forced ; the pleasantries consisted chiefly of poor puns ; 
it seldom excited a laugh: we wondered how the three acts could 
go on without a storm, and yet we heard not a syllable of disappro- 
bation except from one sulky person who sat by us quarrelling with 
a friend, and with whom one felt tempted to disagree. Moreover, 
whenever the audience could seize anything to laugh with, they 
pounced upon it with a sort of fervour of good will; and at the 
fall of the curtain, the applause was nemine contradicente. How 
to account for all this, we cannot tell ; unless the author was known 
to the major part of his visitors, and is himself one of the best-na- 
tured of men: in which case we are sorry to record this difference 
of opinion with them, and can very sincerely tell him that we value 
such a nature “ above all the trophies of wit.” 

The plot turns upon a paragraph in The Times, advertising for a 
lost two hundred pounds; but we fairly own, we are unable to 
detail it. There is another passage about a pig. The scenes 
chiefly pass in the lodging-house of Mrs Cosy (Mrs GLover) 
whose object it is to make her visitors comfortable, and to cheat 
them. A Mr Wasp (Mr J. Russent) who has a hump (which 
is meant, we suppose, as a philosophical excuse for his waspishness, 
but which certainly does not imply any such defect of temper, men 
with that deformity being often very amiable) goes about among 
Mrs Cosy’s \odgers and the villagers, making all the mischief he 
can, out of pure disinclination to be idle; and thus Mrs Cosy is 
involved with her lover Mr Muz, a retired watchmaker and invalid 
(Mr MarsHa..); Captain Lance (Mr Green) with his mistress 
Miss Nightingale (Mrs Humsy); and Humphrey Honeysuckle (Mr 
Barnett) with his mistress Rachel (Miss WELLS) and a barber’s 
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heir (Mr Wixinson). Most of these parties get into quarantine, 
on account of a report that there is the plague in London, and 
a supposition that the box containing the lost bank-bill is infected. 


4 
' The box has passed from this person to that, sometimes unfairly ; and 
thus the criminals are to be frightened. The last scene takes place 





| in the prison’; and Rachel, who first found the bill, finds it again in 
t the hands of her lover, to whom it has come round, and with whom a 
i| quarrel caused by a mistake respecting the watchmaker is made 
i up. But all these affairs hung so ill together, that we cannot be 
sure we recollect even their main features properly. The best 
mM | thing in the piece is an interview between Rachel and Humphrey 
Honeysuckle, where the former begs his pardon before she sets out 
upon an intended journey to London. We thought there was a 
touch in it of the real pastoral taste (theatrically speaking) of the 
Bicxerstarrs and O’Keeres ; and with this saving grace for the 
author we are glad to conclude. 
The actors did their best. The music (what there is of it) is in| 


good taste, but meagre. eS 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall insert Acrs with pleasure. 

The Shabby Paper, we understand, has again been at us. We shall see 
whether its remarks are worth notice, and what sort of notice ; and act ac- 
cordingly. 

We have to apologize to the author of ‘‘Odds and Ends of the French 
Drama” for not answering his letter sooner, especially as we do not contem- 
plate at present any such arrangement as he speaks of. We beg him to ac- 
cept our apology and our thanks. His communication will be left for him, in 


ey 


MASQUERADE AND GRAND LOYAL FESTIVAL 
In Honor of HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 
To-morrow night, April 27. 

Mr W. Barrymore, Director. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
[Adapted by Sir Georce Smarr.]} 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morlev. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS, 
Partly founded on Lorp Byrron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
[By Mr Peake.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and lahamea, Wr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Vr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 





To-morrow, The Maid of Honour; Hide and Seek; and Neuha’s Cave. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 
Human Flageolet; or, German Siffleur. 
After which the Comedy of 


THE HEIR AT LAW. 
By G. CoLman.] 
Lady Duberly, Madame Simon. Caroline, Miss Scott. 
Cicely Homespun, Miss Vincent. 
Daniel Dowlas, Mr Williams. Dick Dowlas, Mr C. Hill. 
Doctor Pangloss, Mr Elliston. Henry Moreland, Mr Honner. 
Stedfast, Mr D. Pitt. Zekiel Homespun, Mr Vale. Kenrick, Mr Gough. 
John, Mr Rogers. Waiter at Hotel, Mr Collier. 
Vaiter at Blue Boar, Mr Lee. 








the course of to-morrow, at the Publisher’s. 


when we noticed the Pledge; but the fact is, the last act had so absorbed us 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


IL PIRATA. 
(By BELuin1.] 
The principal Characters by Madame Rubini, Madame Castelli, 
Signor Santini, Signor Deville, Signor De Angeli, 
|| and Signor Rubini. 


i} After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Waiter Scort’s Novel of 


7 KENILWORTH. 
} (By M. DesHayres.]} 
i Principal Characters—Mademoiselle Brocard, Mlle Kaniel, Mile Clara, 
aa Mile Proche, and Mlle Zoe Beaupré. 
In the First Act, Mademoiselle Taglioni will introduce a Pasde Deux, with 
M. Paul, and in the Third, the Tyrolienne. 
/ Monsieur Lefebvre, 
| M. Simon, M.Gouriet, M. O’Brien, M.G e, M.Bertram, M. Emile, 
' 








M. Venafra, M. Edouard, M. D’Albert, . Hunt, and M. Paul. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Comedy of 


ip THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Be} {By Mr Suesesan,) 
| I Teazle, Miss Chester. 
Mrs oft. Mrs Orger. Maria, Miss Faucit. Maid. Mrs Webster. 
i Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Farren. Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Dowton. 
Hh! Joseph Surface, Mr Cooper. Charles Surface, Mr Wallack. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr Harley. Crabtree, Mr W. Bennett. 
Careless, Mr Yarnold. Rowley, Mr Younge. 
Moses, Mr Webster. Trip, Mr Balls. ; Snake, Mr Thompson. 
Sir Harry, (with a Song), Mr Sinclair. 
John, Mr Eaton. William, Mr Honner. 
First Gentleman, Mr East. Second Gentleman, Mr S. Jones. 








Sneerwell, Mrs Faucit. 


Overture to ‘ Semiramide,’ and A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles.’ 


{ After which, a New 
DIVERTISSEMENT SUISSE 
(By M. Simon.] 
| 4 The Music selected from Suisse Melodies,j and composed by M. Simon. 
Whi) The principal Characters by Mlle. Rosalia Guet, Miss Barnett, Miss Baseke, 


it | Griffiths, Claire, A. Jones, E.Jones, Kemble, &c. 
Messrs G. Gilbert, Bartlett, Wieland, Chikini, Eaton, &c. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


i 
| 
1 THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
my i {Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.] 
Wa | The Music by Mr A. Lee. 

ii Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. _Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 

Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. ‘ 

iY Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. ierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
i} | Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland 











with its strange but affecting catastrophe, that we literally forgot to mention | 
them. | 


in the course of the Evening, Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Nuits,’ Rossini’s 


Previous to the Comedy, Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ La Dame Blanche.’ 


| To be succeeded by the Performances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai 
ee - : | 
Dramarticus is right in complaining of our not speaking of the Performers | 


and Monsieur Engels, in the following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German 
Song, Madame Boai. Rule Britannia, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 


Overture tn ‘ Lodoiska,’ by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 
After which, a new Petite Drama, entitled 


THE COBLER OF MUNICH. 
Liska, Miss Vincent. 

| Claus Kellerman, Mr C. Hill. had omy Plaus, Mr Vale. 

| Steibelt, Mr Lee. Soldiers, &c. 


| To conclude with the Comic, Local and Musical Entertainment, entitled 

| SHAKSPEARE’S FESTIVAL. 

| Preceded by Mozart’s Grand Overture to “ I] Don Giovanni.” 

| Rosalind Arden, Miss Somerville. Anne Hathaway, Miss Vincent. 

| Miss Simper, Miss Nicol. Sally, Miss Jordan. Betty, Miss Rumens. 
| 


Franz, Mr Rogers. 


Mr Shakspeare Arden, Mr Williams. George Hart, Mr Maitland. 
Frederick Montague, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Guy Colthead, Mr Vale. 
Gaius, Mr Gough. Cauliflower, Mr C. Hill. 

Glump, Mr Webb. Mortcloth, Mr Asbury. 

In Act I.—A Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Comedietta, in Three Acts, entitled 
“THE TIMES.” 
The Accompaniments and the New Overture Ly G. A. Macfarren, of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
Miss Nancy Nightingale, Mrs Humby. 





| 

' 

| Rachel, Miss Wells. 
Mrs Cosey, Mrs Glover. 

| Captain Lance, Mr Green. Mr Nicholas Scratch, Mr Wilkinson. 
| Mr Muz, Mr Marshall. Humphrey Honeysuckle, Mr Barnett. 
Walter Wasp, Esq. Mr J. Russell. 

| 


After which a New Comic Operetta, to be called, 


PECCADILLOES. 
(By Mr Raymonp.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 
To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
| THE FRENCH SPY. 
{By Mr Haings.]} 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
| French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
j Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
H The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
| Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Letevre, Mr Seymouw. 
| Gabriel Goutte, MrG. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppeli. 
| In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveugl:s,’ and 


Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 
' 





Mine Rati. Lane, MHeary, Lydia. Mesdames Gear, Vallancey, Webster,| ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’'s 


Scenes in the Circle-—The Assassin of Dijon. 
CopurG THeatre.—The Red Banner—Forty Thieves 
— Mutiny at the Nore. 
|Savter’s Weris.—The Nationals—The Miller’s Maid 
| —Senor Valli—'T ie Brigand’s Wife—The Bro- 
thers of Turin. 
| City VaupevitLe.—The Maid’s Stratagem—The Two 
Gregories—The Lancers—The Merry Month of 


| 
\ 
| 











At a | , : ; : i May 
j ‘e Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr Benson Hill. 4 Vy. i Af 
Wa | Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master Richardson. Pavition Turatre.—Town and Country —Swing — 
1 Hi To-morrow, Alfred the Great; the Diorama; and Masaniello. Aladdin. 
i) Ve | 
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